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averted  collapse.    The Barrere project, as  in  international law it is still called, having  been  approved by  the  delegates  assembled  under Lord Granville's presidency  at  Whitehall,  supplied  the  basis  of the Danube Treaty  of London  in   1883.    The essence of the Barrere arrangement was a sub-commission for the Upper Danube.    The new body, formed exclusively by the Riverain states, was to be under the presidency of Austria, subject to specified conditions of international control    At  the  same  time  the  chief Commission, instead  of being provisional and temporary, was  to become    permanent.    The    result    has    abundantly justified the line taken by the English  minister and his   assistant   experts    towards   the   new   proposals ratified  during-   the  second  decade  of   our  Foreign Office's occupation of its present building'.    Thirteen years later (1896) was performed the sub-commission's special task in making the river between Braila and the Iron Gates navigable  by ships of large  calibre. Austria has co-operated loyally with  its  neighbours. There is a great and growing increase of European, and especially English, trade on   the  river.    Among the less known monuments of Granville's third Foreign Office term is none more significant in itself or appropriate to these pages than the Franco-English policy of consolidating the two separate Danube Commissions. The permanence thus amicably secured to the principle of international supervision may be described to-day as embodying the one portion  still surviving of the Paris treaty of 1856.
at the time was, together with Sir Julian Pauncefote, engaged on the Suez Canal International Commission, over which M. Barrere presided. With the Danube Commission, I am assured by Sir Charles Rivers Wilson himself, he never had anything to do.
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